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I. Annual Report for 1940. — Copies of the Annual Report 
for 1940 were mailed to member schools on May 19. Additional 
copies are available at the office of the Board. 

II. Board Office During the Summer. — In July and 
August the Secondary Education Board office will be open only on a 
part-time basis. The telephone will be disconnected, and the best 
way to get in touch with the office will be by mail. All orders and 
correspondence will receive as prompt attention as during the school 
year. 


The next number of the BULLETIN will be issued on November 
first. 


OBJECTIVE TESTS IN MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES! 


By Artuur E. TRAXLER 
Assistant Director, Educational Records Bureau 


Teachers accustomed to the use of the usual teacher-made 
essay tests often are doubtful about the value of standardized 
objective tests, because the objective tests are so very different 
from those with which they are familiar. There is, in the first 
place, an obvious surface difference in the nature of the questions. 
The usual teacher-made test consists of a small number of discussion 
questions, or questions requiring extensive writing, while the objec- 
tive test contains many questions calling for brief, definite answers, 
or the selection of an answer from several choices presented to the 
student. Teachers not infrequently feel that the brief-answer 
questions are trivial, and they do not challenge thinking, or tap the 
important abilities that are reached by locally-constructed essay 
tests. Statisticians have demonstrated, to their own satisfaction, 
the values of standardized objective tests that have been carefully 
constructed, but classroom teachers generally have little interest 
in an array of statistics. In order to be accepted widely, objective 
tests must demonstrate other merits than statistical reliability and 


1A talk given at the Modern Language Conference of the Secondary Education Board, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, December 30, 1940. Reprints are available at a nominal price. 
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validity alone. They must be able to withstand a searching, if 
subjective, scrutiny of individual test items. 

Objective tests and the customary teacher-made tests differ 
not alone in types of questions. What is more important, they 
differ in basic measurement theory. The teacher who uses the 
traditional type of test rates his students’ papers on the basis of 
his own standard of perfection for that particular examination. 
The comparison is first of all with a subjectively determined 
standard, and only secondarily with the performance of other 
students. In the standardized objective test, however, the im- 
mediate purpose is to find out how the achievement of each pupil 
compares with that of a large group, the members of which have 
had similar amounts of preparation. The point of reference is not a 
hypothetical perfection standard; it is the average for the group. 
All evaluation takes its origin from the mean or median score of 
the standardizing group, which ordinarily includes hundreds and 
preferably thousands of cases. 


Assumptions in Objective Testing 


It would seem clear that an approach to measurement that 
rests upon comparison with the results for a large group of pupils 
drawn from many different schools must involve several assump- 
tions. Let us consider briefly what some of these are. 

Probably the first assumption that testers make is that they 
know how human ability is distributed. They are in rather general 
agreement that a group of individuals, chosen at random, will 
distribute themselves on any characteristic — height, intelligence, 
spelling skill, French reading comprehension, German grammar, 
et cetera — according to the normal, or bell-shaped curve. Most 
kinds of derived scores — the converted scores used with various 
aptitude tests, the Scaled Scores of the Co-operative Test Service, 
the T-Scores of the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, the standard 
scores employed with the Pintner General Ability Test and the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test, and many others — originate in this 
assumption. If someone should prove that it is false, he would not 
destroy the basis of objective measurement but he would upset the 
large superstructure of norms based on this assumption that has 
been erected by various testing specialists during the last quarter of 
a century. There is little probability, however, that the normal 
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curve hypothesis will be rejected. Its validity has been demon- 
strated empirically for certain types of data, such as height, and 
in other aspects of measurement it is logically more defensible than 
any other hypothesis that has been advanced. 

A second assumption in the use of standardized objective tests 
is that the aims and curricula of different schools have a certain 
amount of common ground. If each school was aiming at some- 
thing very different from every other school and if the subject matter 
were entirely different, the use of standardized achievement tests 
would of course be impossible. The values become greater and 
greater as the amount of common ground of the various schools 
increases. So important is this point that it is now an accepted 
technique of test construction to try first of all to determine a set 
of basic purposes on ‘shich a wide selection of teachers will agree. 
This does not mean that the makers of objective tests want to 
standardize teaching, but they do realize the necessity of discover- 
ing what objectives teachers have in common. 

The problem here is probably no more difficult in foreign 
languages than in several other subjects, but its solution is not easy 
in any field. For instance, some teachers of French stress conver- 
sational fluency. Others place much emphasis on reading efficiency. 
Another group holds that a thorough foundation in grammar and 
vocabulary is the main thing. Still other teachers speak impres- 
sively and perhaps somewhat vaguely about cultural values. 

It is inevitable, of course, that certain differences in purposes 
will exist. In fact, from the standpoint of the curriculum, if not 
from measurement, this is desirable. Objectives have no real 
existence apart from the individual pupil, and pupils naturally vary 
in their goals. It is probable, however, that if you were to select a 
large group of French teachers, or German teachers, or Spanish 
teachers, from schools representing different points of view and to 
bring them together and to ask them to state their objectives, 
they would be able to agree upon a considerable list. In fact, this 
point was admirably demonstrated about fifteen years ago in the 
Modern Foreign Language Study. 

There may, however, be verbal acceptance of objectives with- 
out their application in the classroom. Purposes are inseparable 
from the curriculum. In fact, broadly speaking, they are the cur- 
riculum. Regardless of what a teacher says his objectives are, his 
true purposes, or lack of any fundamental purposes, are revealed 
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by what he is doing in his classes. Thus, tests may be constructed 
to meet a common list of objectives and may still miss the mark in 
some schools that have indicated passive acceptance of the objec- 
tives, simply because the purposes have not become a part of the 
teaching process in those schools. 


A closely related assumption is that not only do schools have 
many purposes in common and curricula which tend to resemble 
each other in a general way, but also that there is considerable 
similarity in the methods and materials used to achieve the purposes. 
A test cannot measure growth toward objectives independently, 
but can measure it only through the medium of subject matter. A 
choice of content is perhaps the most difficult and time-consuming 
task for a test maker and if in the end the test misses the content 
covered by a certain school, it will be of very limited value for 
measurement in that school. Test makers ordinarily do a large 
amount of preliminary work in analyzing text books and courses of 
study of a sampling of good schools, so that their tests will be de- 
signed to measure what is actually being taught in schools with 
forward-looking programs. 

It is obvious that no test constructed by an agency outside 
the school can fit a school’s program perfectly. By means of care- 
ful work at every step, however, an outside agency can sample 
reliably a sufficient extent of common purposes and subject matter 
to yield comparable results that have important teaching and 
guidance values. It is reasonable to believe that the greater the 
co-operation of the schools themselves in the making of the tests, 
the closer the tests will agree with what the schools are doing. 

A fourth assumption in standardized testing is that some of the 
outcomes of instruction can be measured objectively. Everyone 
agrees that objective tests are not equally adapted to the measure- 
ment of all teaching purposes. They measure skills, information, 
and understanding much better than attitudes, appreciations, and 
ability to apply what has been learned. It is much easier, for in- 
stance, to measure objectively the amount of Spanish grammar a 
pupil has learned than it is to obtain a quantitative statement of 
the influence that the study of Cervantes has had on his appreciation 
of the culture of Spain in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. Thus, objective tests have usually been limited to the 
measurement of a few concrete purposes. In some fields, particu- 
larly social studies, objective measurement has recently been ex- 
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tended to take in some aspects that were formerly regarded as in- 
tangible, but apparently slight, if any, progress has yet been made 
in the objective measurement of the so-called intangibles in the 
foreign-language subjects. 


One obstacle to broadening the scope of any given test is 
that, in general, the reliability of a test decreases with the increase 
in the diversity of purposes and subject matter which it includes. 
One reason for this is that some mental functions are either un- 
correlated or have very low positive correlation with one another. 
A second reason is that measurement of some of the less tangible 
objectives requires complicated testing situations that call for a 
great deal of time. In the field of foreign languages, it is possible 
to make fairly reliable measurements of such aspects as reading, 
vocabulary, and grammar with a forty-minute period, but if teachers 
insist on testing the progress of pupils toward all their objectives, 
they will need to give not just one class period but several hours to 
measurement in each subject in order to have reliable results. 

Still another assumption in standardized objective testing is 
that it is possible to set up uniform testing procedures so that a 
score made by a pupil under a certain examiner in a certain school 
on a certain day will be the same, or nearly the same, that he would 
have made if he had taken the test under a different examiner in a 
different school on a different day. The administration of objective 
tests has been so simplified and carefully standardized that provided 
examiners follow directions faithfully, the assumption seems 
justified, except for variations in the health and emotional tone of 
the pupil himself, over which the school has no control. 

However, if the nature of the test is such that the voice and 
personality of the examiner are important factors, this assumption 
would not be warranted. For this reason, the use of certain kinds 
of tests, the results of which might otherwise be very valuable, 
has been somewhat curtailed. For example, aural comprehension is 
undoubtedly an important objective in a modern foreign language, 
but the results of a test of aural comprehension, unless it is 
constructed on a basis that carefully standardizes the procedures, 
may not be exactly comparable from school to school because of 
undetermined differences in the skill and success with which a test 
of this kind is given by different persons. The testing of oral read- 
ing skill in such a way that comparable results will be obtained is 
even more difficult. If an examining agency has complete control 
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over the administration of the examination, these problems can 
probably be solved, although their solution is not easy. 


A sixth assumption in the preparation and use of standardized 
objective tests is that it is possible to classify the pupils on some 
generally understood and accepted basis for purposes of norms or 
standards. In most fields, no serious problem of classification is 
encountered. For elementary-school general achievement tests 
and tests in high-school subjects such as English, classification 
usually is on the basis of grade level. In other secondary-school 
subjects, the pupils are readily grouped according to year of study 
for purposes of achievement norms. 

In the field of modern foreign languages, classification in Ger- 
man and Spanish usually creates little difficulty, since pupils as a 
rule do not begin the study of either subject before the secondary 
school and since when these subjects are once begun, they are 
ordinarily studied as full units of work with classes meeting four 
or five times a week. The situation in French is much more com- 
plicated, as far as most independent schools and many public schools 
are concerned. As was shown in the excellent survey made recently 
by the Secondary Education Board,! pupils may take up French 
anywhere from Grade IV to Grade X. Often the pupils in the same 
class have begun the study of French in different elementary-school 
grades, or have lived abroad, or have been privately tutored, so 
that it is almost impossible for the school itself to say how much 
French the class has had. 

Even if it were possible to obtain a definite statement in this 
regard, it would still be difficult to classify the pupils for purposes 
of norms. Regardless of its cultural value, the study of French in 
the elementary school does not seem to have much effect on the 
ultimate test achievement of the pupils if they continue with the 
subject during most of the secondary school. As a rule, it is im- 
possible to separate the students in Grades XI and XII who began 
French in the elementary school from those who began it in the 
secondary school on the basis of objective test scores. 

For about ten years, in connection with the independent-school 
spring achievement testing program, the Educational Records 
Bureau has been experimenting with procedures of classifying 
pupils in French, and also in Latin, for purposes of norms. The 


1A Surrey of Modern Languages in Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1939-1940. Milton, 
Massachusetts: Secondary Education Board, 1940. 
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present practice is to classify on the basis of a combination of grade 
and year of study. Notwithstanding the limitations involved, 
this seems preferable to any other basis of classification for norms 
in connection with an annual achievement testing program in 
these subjects. 


Kinds of Objective Tests of Languages 


The interest that obtains in objective measurement of achieve- 
ment in modern foreign languages is evidenced by the fact that 
there are more than ninety standardized foreign language tests. 
Hildreth’s bibliography! lists forty-four French tests, nineteen 
German tests, twenty-seven Spanish tests, and one Italian test, 
and there are a few new tests that are not included in that bibli- 
ography. It may be of some interest and value to note what 
aspects of foreign language are measured by these tests. 

Forty-two modern language tests in the files of the Educational 
Records Bureau were inspected to discover the general areas tested. 
Twenty French tests, nine German tests, and thirteen Spanish 
tests were included in the analysis. Tests having several forms were 
counted only once under each subject. The aspects of foreign 
language measured by the tests are summarized in the following 
tabulation: 


French German Spanish Total Per Cent 
Number of tests .... 20 9 13 42 100.0 
Reading comprehen- 

LS Paaeatieay area 14 9 ll 34 81.0 
Vocabulary ........ 12 7 8 27 64.3 
Grammar ......... 12 6 7 25 59.5 
Aural comprehension 3 0 0 3 7.1 
Composition ....... l l l 3 7.1 
Life and culture of 

the country ..... l 0 l 2 4.8 


It will be noted that reading comprehension, vocabulary, 
and grammar are the aspects of foreign language achievement 
usually measured by objective tests. A very small proportion of 
the tests include aural comprehension, composition, or information 
concerning the life and culture of the country. Reading compre- 
hension is sometimes tested by means of single sentences, but more 


! Gertrude H. Hildreth. A Bibliography of Mental Tests and Rating Scales, Second Edition. 
New York: The Psychological Corporation, 1939. 
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often by the use of paragraphs followed by questions. The multiple- 
choice type of item appears more frequently in these objective 
tests than any other type. 

Probably the Co-operative tests in French, German, and 
Spanish are at present the most widely used objective tests of 
modern language. A new form of these tests is usually issued each 
year, although there will be no new tests of German and Spanish 
in 1941. The tests are published on two levels — an elementary 
form for first-year classes and an advanced form for two or more 
years of study. Each test measures reading, vocabulary, and 
grammar. LEarlier forms of these tests were ninety minutes in 
length, but since 1937, they have required only forty minutes of 
working time. The raw scores are translated into Scaled Scores. 
The Scaled Scores on all the foreign language tests are directly 
comparable. The Co-operative foreign language tests are intended 
for use in both public and private schools. Much the larger number 
is used in public schools, although several thousand are used each 
year by the independent schools participating in the Educational 
Records Bureau testing program. 

Two questions are frequently raised by teachers about objective 
tests of foreign language such as those produced by the Co-operative 
Test Service. In the first place, some teachers ask: ‘““Why aren’t 
these tests longer? A forty-minute test is too short,” they say, 
“to measure adequately the achievement of pupils in a foreign 
language.” The answer is that longer tests are desirable but that 
many schools, particularly in the public-school field, cannot, or 
will not, use a test that requires more than one class period. Nearly 
all test publishers, including the Co-operative Test Service, are 
dependent for their existence on the sale of their tests. Naturally 
they find it impossible from a financial standpoint to prepare 
tests for which the demand will be quite restricted. If the majority 
of the users want a test that can be given in forty minutes, that is 
what they have to provide. 

The hypothesis that a forty-minute test is necessarily inade- 
quate probably is not tenable. A great deal can be done to build up 
the reliability and validity of even a short test by very careful 
selection of the items. This is true especially of tests for which 
new forms are issued each year, so that they are responsive to and 
can be revised in accordance with suggestions of the users. Teachers 
employing published objective tests can perform a valuable service 
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if they will study the test items and send directly to the publishers 
their criticisms and ideas for improvement of individual questions. 
Publishers almost invariably welcome such advice from the test 
users. 

The second question is concerned with why some of these 
tests contain so little reading material of the paragraph type. 
Some teachers feel that the entire test could well be devoted to a 
series of rather long and fairly hard paragraphs with appropriate 
questions, for reading comprehension, they insist, is the most 
important aspect of foreign language that can be measured with a 
paper and pencil test. They point out, moreover, that functional 
vocabulary and grammar can be tested along with reading compre- 
hension. 

The weakness of that approach is that the reliability of the 
test would be lowered, due to the much smaller number of questions 
that could be asked within the forty-minute period. To take an 
extreme illustration, let us suppose that there were just four long 
passages, each of which was followed by five questions that would 
require considerable writing by the pupils. The material in the 
test would possibly seem to some teachers preferable to a test 
composed of many short questions, but there would be a total of 
just twenty points in the entire test, as opposed to 125 in the 
present arrangement of such a test as the Co-operative French Test. 
One can be quite sure that the predictive value of the test contain- 
ing many questions would be much the higher. Extensive sampling 
per unit of time is one of the basic considerations in objective test- 
ing — especially when the tests are necessarily limited to a single 
class period. 


Requirements of a Good Test Item 

In connection with the criticism of test questions, it is well for 
teachers to have in mind the fact that, while logical considerations 
concerning the curricular value of individual test items are very 
helpful, such considerations should not, as a rule, be the sole and 
final basis for deciding whether or not a particular item should be 
retained in a test. From a purely technical standpoint, there are 
three major requirements for a good test item.’ First, each item 


1 For a more detailed discussion of the characteristics of a good test item, see E. F. Lindquist. 
“The Technique of Constructing Tests,’’ Educational Measurement and Guidance, pp. 113-35. 
Report of the Second Conference under the auspices of the Co-operative Test Service and the 
Committee on Personnel Methods of the American Council on Education and the Educational 
Records Bureau, New York, November 2-3, 1933. 
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in a test intended for a certain group should be answered correctly 
by some but not by all the pupils in that group; otherwise it has no 
discriminatory value. Second, the items in a test should be distrib- 
uted along the difficulty scale with reference to the group using 
the test. There should be easy items, hard items, and items of 
average difficulty. Technically speaking, a test item is not neces- 
sarily poor if it is very easy or if, on the other hand, it is very difficult, 
provided it discriminates to some extent among the very dull or 
very bright pupils. It is obvious, of course, that there should not 
be too many questions at either extreme of the difficulty range. 
The third main requirement is that the question should be answered 
correctly by a larger number of good students than poor students. 
Test makers have definite procedures of item analysis by means of 
which they study each question with reference to this requirement. 
This is the most important aspect of the technical appraisal of 
test items. 


Nearly all test makers now take the three requirements just 
mentioned into consideration as a part of the process of preparing 
new tests. Very few achievement tests are now published without a 
thorough item analysis. 


Prediction of Success in Foreign Languages 

Another type of foreign language test is the prognosis test. 
This kind of test is used by some schools in order to predict pupils’ 
aptitude for languages especially at the time of entrance to the 
school. These tests use such situations as noting of similarities 
between English words and words in a foreign language that have 
the same origin, and translation from English into an artificial 
language according to a few simple, clearly stated rules. 


It is doubtful if foreign language prognosis tests are superior 
in predictive value to tests of general verbal aptitude. A better, 
although more time-consuming prognosis, is obtained by a period 
of study of the language followed by an achievement test. 


Some evidence concerning the predictive value of objective 
achievement tests of foreign language as compared with that of 
objective tests in other fields is furnished by some correlations which 
the Educational Records Bureau reported in 1936. Scores on the 
Co-operative tests, Form 1935, were correlated with scores on the 
tests of the College Entrance Examination Board and with school 





| 
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marks on the basis of data from five independent schools for boys.' 
The medians of several correlations in each of the main subject 
fields were as follows 


MepbIAN CorRRELATIONS OF CO-OPERATIVE ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 
Wits CoLLeGeE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BoarD Scores, 
AND ACHIEVEMENT WITH SCHOOL MARKS FOR FIVE SCHOOLS 


Number Ach. Ach. 
: of Tests Tests 
DEPARTMENT olen C. EE. B. Sch. Mks. 

Foreign Language........ 13 .78 71 
eee ids 4 61 .69 
Deetemeeties ... 26. ...5.-. 12 .66 72 
baa dare a ath oe ke. balies 8 61 .66 
Social Science ............. 5 A0 ST 
All Departments .......... 42 67 .70 


Apparently the objective tests in foreign languages predict success 
on the College Board tests somewhat better than the tests in other 
fields do. In fact, the correlation in the foreign-language field, 

is somewhat higher than one would expect for tests that are as 
different in type as the College Board and the Co-operative tests. 
In relation to school marks, the median correlation for the foreign- 
language tests is second highest, being exceeded very slightly by 
the one for the mathematics tests. These two correlations, .71 
and .72, respectively, are somewhat higher than the correlations 
between objective tests and school marks usually are.’ 


Guidance Values of Tests 

The main emphasis in measurement has too often been on the 
use of tests as end-examinations. That is one of their principal 
uses, but it should not be their sole use nor even their most important 
use. Tests serve a better purpose when they are employed not 
alone to pass or fail students, but to discover their strengths and 
weaknesses, so that, by guidance and by special emphasis in teach- 
ing, adjustments will be made and failure will be reduced. This 
implies that measurement is a continuous and cumulative process, 


11936 Fall Testing Program in Independent Schools and Supplementary Studies. Educational 
Records Bulletin No. 19, pp. 83-111. New York: Educational Records Bureau, January, 1937. 


2 The median correlations for foreign languages are based on French and Latin considered 
together. For French alone, the median of eight correlations with College Board examinations is 
80 and the median of eight correlations with marksis .62. 
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and that it goes hand in hand with a careful appraisal of all aspects 
of the student’s development, not alone when he is ready to leave 
a school, or a course within a school, but from the very day he 
enters it. 

In conclusion, I should like to make it clear that although this 
paper has been confined almost entirely to objective tests of modern 
foreign languages, I do not believe that such tests should be used to 
the exclusion of all other types, nor do I know anyone who would 
advocate the exclusive use of this one type of test. The tests made 
by teachers for local use, the excellent essay tests and semi-objective 
tests of the Secondary Education Board and the College Entrance 
Examination Board, and tests of the objective type properly supple- 
ment one another. For a quick, rather inexpensive, and impersonal 
appraisal of certain aspects of foreign-language achievement, it 
seems to me that objective tests are indispensable. But in their 
present stage of development they do not go as far in the evaluation 
of a pupil’s ability to organize and use what he has learned as do 
certain other kinds of tests. I feel sure that everyone would agree 
that it is highly important for the different agencies working in this 
field to exchange ideas and co-operate in all feasible ways, so that 
the supplementary values of the various approaches to measure- 
ment that are potentially present may be realized in practice. 
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REVIEWS 


Editor, HucH K. Wricut 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
May, 1941 

The current issue of the magazine has two long articles. One 
of them, Progressive Education, Its Philosophy and Challenge, I 
shall not attempt to discuss in this review. It is long, full of educa- 
tional jargon, and, I think, lacks clarity. It deals with an enormous 
subject, and must be, I suppose, at best a general statement. Many 
fine ideas are expressed, but this writer frankly was confused and 
bewildered by the infinite number of terms and the extremely 
wordy style. 


The article entitled The Contribution of Development to Morale 
is divided into four parts. The first of these, by Dr. Benjamin 
Spock, is concerned with infants, their growth in self-confidence 
and trust in people or Jack of it. The second part, entitled The 
Nursery Years, by Lois Barclay Murphy, makes the point that “the 
roots of many adult difficulties lie in the basic experiences of early 
childhood, experiences of frustration and insecurity that produce 
unsocial, distorted personalities.” She brings up again the old 
problem of what to do with the countless children from homes 
where parents are too poor, embittered, exhausted, hungry and 
tired to give sustaining love and care to their youngsters. She 
feels that we need extension of our W. P. A. nursery schools and 
supplementary schools for the children of working mothers. Though 
these first two parts would probably be only of interest to this 
group as general background to their work with children of secon- 
dary school age, I found them thought-provoking and clearly and 
interestingly presented. 

In the third part Dr. Edward Liss writes about the spirit of 
the group in the classroom and on the playfield among elementary 
school children. He shows how important to democratic life is 
play; how it stimulates growth of body and mind, the will to learn, 
the ability to give and take in a group. He remarks at the end of 
his article that it is “utterly unsound psychological practice to 
think of elementary education as purely a woman’s job. We must 
make it possible for children to work and play with educators of 
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both sexes.”” This is certainly a point in which our schools are 
weak. We need more men in elementary education. 

The fourth part, Youth, by Goodwin Watson, proposes a 
definite plan of organization for helping the youth of our country, 
as the author points out, we know, through the studies of 
the N. Y. A., U. S. Office of Education, American Youth Com- 
mission, and other agencies, an infinite number of facts about our 
neglected youth. We need, however, to meet the problem through 
a program of action. He then lays down a program of seven major 
points: 

1. We need a youth commission in every community, state, 
and region, with national co-ordination. This commission 
must be a thoroughly representative group, and each com- 
munity should have a good deal of independence in working 
out its program. 

The work of these groups should be financed by the federal 
government in such a way that each may have ap- 
proximately the same amount to spend per individual young 
person. 

3. One of the major aspects of the program would be health. 
The school would naturally take over much of this work, 
and a health center should carry on for the post-school 
group. 

4. Another extremely important part of the plan would be work 
and the experience of different kinds of work. Every young 
person would have a chance to try his hand under guidance 
at several kinds of jobs. For this work he would be paid 
small wages. Every effort would be made to discover the 
kind of work for which each individual is best fitted. 
Recreation would be still another phase of the youth 
program. Athletics, dramatics, music, movies, libraries, 
club activities, and dances would form the main part of 
the program. Other features would be camp and travel 


ad 


activities. 
6. A very important part of the program would be that of 
personality adjustment and human relations. The author 
feels that a “psychological counselor is a minimum essential 
in a sound youth program.” 
Finally the program must provide a plan for civic life. 
This would include discussion groups, round tables, training 


~ 
. 
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for the duties and obligations of citizenship and participa- 
tion in projects of public service. 

Goodwin Watson’s plan is filled with possibilities. It seems 
likely that its success would depend largely on the caliber of the 
local community group. On the other hand, if too much control 
were assumed by the government, there would be great danger of 
over-centralization. It behooves us all to look seriously at our 
own communities and try to imagine what such a program would 
do for our youth. We have a heavy responsibility as teachers in 
aiding the growth and development of this country’s youth. 


— Henry ScATTERGOOD, 
Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mass. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
Art 


In this, the last issue of the BULLETIN, we will leave our pro- 
gram of preaching and come down to the job to which this section 
is supposed to be devoted, the reviewing of books. The problem 
of art in the preparatory schools is by no means settled — no one 
expected it to be — but some progress has been made toward a 
compromise solution. The recent decision of the “big three’ to 
accept art as a normal credit for students in good standing is a good 
one, and it puts the problem squarely on our shoulders for the 
present, at least. The old cry of “it’s the fault of the colleges” 
which we have heard from teachers and administrators must be 
somewhat changed, I think. If art does not prosper in our schools, 
we must now, as I suggested in my first article, look for the trouble 
within ourselves, our programs, and especially our school administra- 
tors. And now — the books. 


The Boston Museum Extension Publications 


This is a fine series which may be of great value in correlative 
work with other departments. For the most part they consist of 
good collotype plates, roughly 12 x 16 inches with simple and 
scholarly text as background and explanation. The sets try to 
include the history, customs, life and religion of the times they 
portray and considering their small size do a well-rounded job. 
The periods covered include Elizabethan England, Fifth Century 
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Greece, and the French Renaissance, and the subjects show every- 
thing from tapestries, paintings and graphic arts to architecture 
and sculpture. 


The Integrated School Art Program 
By Leon Loyat WinsLtow 

A McGraw-Hill Educational book, to me very disappointing 
in that its title suggests so much more than Mr. Winslow has. The 
book, intended to show “art as an outgrowth of the whole curric- 
ulum,” becomes a guide book for people who know nothing about 
art and who have few opinions, but who want to teach children. 
Formulas for teaching all children from primary grades to college 
are given, even to the questions the teacher should ask at a given 
point. In most cases Mr. Winslow obligingly gives the answers 
also. Organization outlines, lesson plans, reviews, etc., might be 
valuable for teachers of enormous public high school courses, but 

have little meaning for the normal private school. 


Les Trés Riches Heures du Duc de Berry 
By Henri Mato — Paris, 1940 


Beautiful reproductions in full color and gold of the charming 
calendar of Jean de France’s prayer book. If you want to show 
primitive French art at its best, here it is. If you want to show the 
beauty of French landscape or the life of French nobility and 
peasantry of the 15th century, it is also here. 


Understanding Picasso — HELEN Mackenstg, Chicago 
Another attempt, better than most, to make people “‘under- 
stand” Picasso. One wonders what the old trickster himself would 
say at all this explanation, interpretation and artistic detective 
work. Or hasn’t he already said something like “Do you try to 
understand the song of the birds?” 


Other Recommended Books 
1. The Negro in Art. 
Edited by ALarn Locut — Negro Folk Education $4.00. 
2. Indian Art in United States, $3.50. 
Museum of Modern Art. 
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3. D. W. Griffith: American Film Maker, $1.00 — by Ints Barry. 
Museum of Modern Art. 
4. The Arts and Man — Raymonp S. Stires. 
McGraw-Hinz, $7.50. 
— DupLey Morats, 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


The Classics 
An Experiment Proposed 

The experiment I am going to suggest could not be performed 
by me or by any other teacher in a sub-preparatory school because 
we have to meet present S. E. B. requirements. This experiment, 
however, could be conducted by teachers in boarding schools having 
a six-year course in Latin. This is what | should like to be in a posi- 
tion to do myself or I should like to have somebody else do it whose 
overhead requirements would permit it. 

I should like to take a class of seventh-grade boys and teach 
them Latin by means of reading, with no Latin composition, and 
with grammar taught with a sole view to comprehension of what 
they had to read. My belief is that such boys would be better 
prepared to read Caesar in the ninth grade than most of the boys 
who are preparing for Caesar according to our present methods. 
The reading matter I am thinking of would consist largely of made 
Latin written in the vocabulary of the S. E. B. Word List, and with- 
in the limits of S. E. B. Latin syntax requirements. The kind of 
made Latin which figures in my plan does not exist now, but it can 
be produced. In this reading the same words would recur again 
and again. This would not bother the boys: they love to meet 
the same Latin words; it is like seeing old friends, who cannot come 
around too often. This reading would be interesting material, 
not the dull sentences of our present manuals, sentences that start 
many things that they do not finish, such as Caesar sends am- 
bassadors to the king, followed by something that pirates do in the 
ocean. We are never told what success the ambassadors had, or 
why the pirates are so abruptly introduced. 

If the way to learn to walk is to walk, and the way to learn 
to play football is to play football, then the way to learn to read 
Latin is to read Latin. I am beginning to suspect that we ought to 
defer Latin composition until the ninth grade. The endeavor to 
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train young pupils to meet requirements in Latin composition and 
formal grammar questions is what takes up the time of these young- 
sters that might with far better results be devoted to Latin reading. 
Two thirds of our examinations are given over to matter that is 
only ameans. Our objective is supposed to be the reading and com- 
prehension of Latin, but our lads and lassies are obliged to get 
ready to answer a great number of questions that do not test their 
ability to read Latin. I know that these questions are believed to 
represent necessary steps toward the goal of reading. I do not 
believe this any more. I do not want to see Latin composition 
abolished; I want its required inclusion in examinations to be 
deferred until high school days. We do not know how much Latin 
grammar Roman boys and girls knew at the age of twelve, but I 
suspect that they did not know as much as we try to make our boys 
and girls learn at that age. I am not pleading for any diminution in 
respect for Latin grammar, but I am in favor of using Latin grammar 
more for the purpose of the objective that all of us acknowledge, 
that of reading Latin. Grammar taught as the reading progresses 
will be amply sufficient for the purposes of learning to read. Per- 
haps some of the pupils taught in this way will find out what so 
many men and women have discovered, that in the ability to read 
Latin literature there lies something of that praeclarum ac singulare 
of which Cicero had so much to say in his speech for Archias, and 
which only the initiated have learned to value. 
— P. J. Downtne, 
The Browning School, New York City, N. Y. 


English 
THe ENGuiisH JOURNAL 
April, 1941 
Two interesting and valuable accounts of the teaching of 
narrative composition are found in this issue: Composition in the 
Short Short, by H. A. Domincovich, and Narration Recollected in 
Tranquillity, by Thyra Vickery. Mr. Domincovich begins by giving 
some account of the reading upon. which his students based their 
writing — or more accurately, the reading which inspired them to 
try their own hand. Subject matter, which he discusses next, is 
of course dependent most of all upon the personality and the ex- 
perience of each writer. Length is an important consideration; 
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a thousand words was found to be the most effective span to at- 
tempt — hence the term “short short” in the article’s title. The 
formula of geometric proof was another limitation which, although 
it was not always accepted by the students, was found helpful in 
clarifying their themes. Other phases of the discussion — imagery 
and symbolism and rhythm — were echoed in the stories. Mr. 
Domincovich briefly evaluates the favorable results of this teach- 
ing “unit,” not the least of which is the assessment of personal 
philosophy or the recasting of thought which may prevent the 
student from repeating old errors in his own conduct in concrete 
situations . . . Miss Vickery’s article is longer and more technically 
detailed ; it does not by implication put the term “unit” in quotation 
marks; it begins by giving time-allotments for a unit one month 
long. The “author's notebook,” the creation of characters; the 
planning of situations; unity; point of view; plot; presentation and 
description of characters; and revision: all receive concrete and 
detailed treatment — that is, Miss Vickery is precise and specific 
in her account and gives actual examples of how each point may 
be taught. Any teacher who has to do with students more or less 
mature intellectually could, I believe, pick up some highly interest- 
ing and very practical wrinkles on composition-teaching here. 
Some of the passing observations are very enlightening, too; for 
example: “For young students long revision does not seem so effec- 
tive as adequate prevision.”” Both of these articles should not be 
missed by any secondary-school teacher of English composition. 
Miss Vickery’s account is the more factual; Mr. Domincovich’s, 
the better source of inspiration, if only because of the invariable 
difficulty which teachers discover in adapting detailed educational 
techniques into their own particular teaching environment. 

A number of other professional articles deserve mention. New 
Influences in the Field of Recreational Reading, by Frances Broehl, 
reports the results of a reading questionnaire given to eleventh- 
and-twelfth-grade students. One conclusion worth noting is that 
students in the upper grades do not read so much outside the class- 
room as those in the lower grades because they have so much more 
homework to do. Influences on reading choices are also discussed — 
the large number of books available, the publicity attendant upon 
book-club choices, detective and mystery stories, the movies, the 
radio, the tempo of life. Miss Broehl’s treatment of these is sound 
and enlightening. 
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A Struggle with Oral Composition, by Dora E. Palmer, will be of 
interest to teachers who have struggles of their own with this 
branch of their work; but I believe it may be of more value to lower- 
form than to upper-form teachers in schools of the S. E. B. type. 

“But We’re Dumb!” by Rebecca Arnell, tells how a good teacher 
handled a ninth-grade public-school class which was not dowered 
with any ascertainable I. Q.’s. Independent-school teachers do not 
often encounter I. Q.-less students in such large groups, perhaps, 
but Miss Arnell’s account is interesting for its own sake. The 
proof reader has contributed two probably unconscious contribu- 
tions to the pervading sprightliness, however, by printing a phrase 
about the “base” voice of one of the students and by closing the 
article with the statement that “There had been no ‘morality’ — ” 
(‘‘mortality” is the obvious word). 


Van Wyck Brooks: Traditionally American, by Dayton Kohler, 
would serve as an excellent introduction to Mr. Brooks’ writings. 
Professor Kohler discusses the breadth of these: their basis in 
wide scholarship, always synthesized by an active historical imagina- 
tion; the lucid and evocative prose, which is itself literature; and 
the social criticism which pervades them. Although Mr. Brooks’ 
work has at bottom a patriotic motive, it is occasionally unflatter- 
ing to the national self-esteem: “‘Dessicated culture at one end and 
stark utility at the other have created a deadlock in the American 
mind, and all our life drifts chaotically between the two extremes.”’ 
Mr. Brooks, like Lewis Mumford, is seeking “‘the new faith without 
which America cannot live.”’. It is not true to say that he has 
abdicated his position as a critic and now amuses himself with 
literary chronicles. In the first place, The Flowering of New England 
and New England: Indian Summer are themselves works of art — 
literary histories which make clear the strengths and weaknesses 
of a cultural tradition we are trying to save in America today. 
In the second, Mr. Brooks achieves in these books a balance of 
historical perspective which is in itself an act of judgment; an idea 
of some central standard is always present in the work itself. His 
writings “point to a new literary nationalism which may revitalize 
for all time the resources of American literature for the writer and 
the scholar.” 

In the “Round Table” in this issue, mention is made, among 
other things, of Chaucer, Shakespeare, the use of the library, and 
correct pronunciation. 
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May, 1941 


In the May ENGuisn JourNnaL Mr. Domincovich again appears 
with a delightful essay entitled On Literature Considered as One of 
the Fine Arts. It is essentially a discussion of parallel behavior 
among the arts, not only in the detail of meter and imagery but 
also in the basic matters of purpose and pattern. “As the musical 
composer uses notes, so the painter uses line and color.” Mr. 
Domincovich uses Tschaikowsky’s 1812 Overture and Fifth Symphony 
as illustrations in the field of music, and Raphael’s “Trans- 
figuration’”’ as an example in the field of painting. Among the 
literary masterpieces which he mentions, Shelley's Ode to the 
West Wind receives the most extended treatment; there can be 
found in it a pattern that associates it at once with the symphony. 
In conclusion Mr. Domincovich is struck, as are many of us in 
these days, by the idea that the teacher of literature is only an 
escapist; but he says to all such: “Rather than relapse into the 
defensive, we need now to seek the wisdom and the courage to 
maintain that we labor with the abiding stuff of civilization.” 

Fundamentals in the Teaching of Composition, by Luella B. 
Cook, is another account of how to impart knowledge to a group with 
a median I. Q. of 98. Miss Cook, however, is plainly a master of her 
craft; this reviewer would like to have the privilege of watching her 
teach. She thinks that we have not yet learned to find out what 
pupils’ limitations are; ‘“‘perhaps when we carelessly rate pupils as 
‘just dumb’”’, she says, “we are but finding our own place on the 
intelligence scale.” She makes a distinction between errors caused 
merely by failure to put into operation what one already knows and 
errors that arise from lack of knowledge or imperfect control over 
meaning. Her formula for remedying the careless errors sounds a 
bit too easy, perhaps, although it is plausible. In the second case, 
she recommends individual spelling lists and a special class hour 
devoted to improving students’ understanding of the sentence. 
On this last point she is most illuminating. “It is by trying to 
finish the sentence in a week or a month or a term that we have 
inured students’ minds to our teaching of the sentence. We haven't 
given our instruction a chance to soak in.” Again, “Intellectual 
growth is based on an ever widening appreciation of meaning.” 
Miss Cook is fairly definite in her account of the procedures she 
employed, but I cannot help feeling that her success was not so 
much explicable by her theory as by her practice, and perhaps by 
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her personality. That she was successful is pretty well attested 
by the samples of “before” and “‘after’’ work which are included 
in the article. 

Brief mention should probably be made of a number of other 
articles, in case any of my readers should have some particular 
interest in one of their topics. 

Contemporary Literature from the Pupils’ Point of View, by 
M. Isabelle Hall, tells what high-school boys and girls like and don’t 
like. The opinions are obviously authentic — and thoroughly 
depressing. They bear out the increasingly heard contention that a 
liberal arts education is wasted upon large numbers of people in 
the U. S. every year. 

A List of Biographies of Authors of Books Read by Young People, 
by Azile Wofford, is exactly what its title implies. Critical com- 
ments are not included. 

The English Field Day, by Richard K. Corbin, tells of a get- 
together project sponsored by the Peekskill, N. Y., High School for 
its own students and for many others, on a rather large scale. It 
sounds like a grand idea — one that could be applied, with modifica- 
tions, to S. E. B. schools. Authors, editors, educators, and persons 
of distinction in various fields can help to make this sort of thing a 
combined educational, social, and even sporting event. 

A Program for English Study, by Joseph W. Gallant, gives, 
among other things, suggested “‘cores” for the English curriculum: 
“The Child or Young Man and His Environment;” “The Literature 
of Social Protest;” ““The Literature of Science; ““The Literature of 
Social Problems;” “The Individual and His Community;’ ‘“‘News- 
papers, Magazines,” etc. Books are suggested for each of these 
divisions. 





In the “Round Table” some description is given of the recent 
publication of the National Council of Teachers of English, entitled 
Educating for Peace. I for one should like to read this book, if 
only as a counter balance to the educating for war which we are 
receiving along with our students... “Streamlining Shake- 
speare,” a brief account of translating Shakespeare into modern 
idioms, tells of one way to stimulate interest in the Bard. 

Under “Books” is mentioned A Guide to Prose Fiction, by 
Elbert Lenrow (D. Appleton-Century Co. Pp. 371. $3.00). I have 
not seen this book, but I should think it a useful professional tool 
for any teacher of English. 
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I had almost forgotten to mention the literary article in this 
issue, entitled Faulkner's Point of View, by Warren Beck. In this 
connection I am frank to say that it is a pleasure to jeopardize 
my own microscopic literary reputation by saying that I am in 
total disagreement — philosophical, literary, aesthetic, and moral — 
with Professor Beck’s point of view. Ordinarily I should hesitate 
in expressing any opinion in any company, to say nothing of ex- 
pressing one in print, about an author of whose works I have read 
only one — but this time my chin is out. Not only have I read 
Sanctuary (and I think, not confidentially, that it is effluvial; and 
that anyone who thinks it is not effluvial is himself effluvial; and 
that anyone who won’t sit up all night repeating that anyone who 
thinks it is not effiuvial is himself effiuvial is the King Effluvium 
of the universe); but I maintain that Professor Beck contradicts 
himself even within the sacred pages of the ENGLisH JOURNAL. 
For example, consider the following quotations from Faulkner: 
1. One of his characters feels himself “‘victim of a useless and elabor- 
ate practical joke at the hands of the prime maniacal Risibility.”’ 
2. Another says you “walk the earth with your arm crooked over 
your head to dodge until] you finally get the old blackjack at last 
and can lay back down again.” 3. Still another is taught by his 
father that ‘“‘all men are just accumulations dolls stuffed with saw- 
dust swept up from the trash heaps where all previous dolls had 
been thrown away the sawdust flowing from what wound in what 
side that not for me died not” (blasphemous rot, it sounds to me). 
Yet Professor Beck remarks that “Those who lack Faulkner’s 


knowledge of good and evil . . . may shut their eyes . . . ” Later 
he says, “A virile critical approach will first recognize the coherent 
rationality and humanity of Faulkner’s point of view ... ” He 


also implies that recent world events have confirmed Faulkner’s 
dejected, materialistic, and disgusting view of humanity. If so, 
there is all the more reason for championing a brave and (if I may 
say so) patriotic and Christian point of view towards life; and for 
consigning to limbo all literature of degraded and gibbering dis- 
integration. 
— Harnaison L. REINKE, 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 
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Libraries 

A joint publication recently released by the American Library 
Association and the Stanford University Press is justifiably de- 
scribed in the preface as having “value for all school librarians 
and teachers.” It is The Junior College Library Program: a study 
of library services in relation to instructional procedures, by Harlen 
Martin Adams. In a large number of our member schools the 
instructional procedures are close enough to those of the junior 
college level to make the findings and recommendations of this study 
very pertinent to their needs. Added to this is the fact that all 
too little has as yet been well said concerning library service as an 
integral part of the teaching function. 

Mr. Adams’ study sticks pretty close to the point as made in 
the sub-title and gets entirely away from the old notions of material 
standards which evolved from the warehouse philosophy of library 
service. It is based, as the introduction states, upon the best 
current literature on junior college libraries, upon a report of 
current practices compiled from answers to a questionnaire re- 
turned by 136 private and public institutions, and upon a new 
program under development at Menlo Junior College. The seven 
chapters comprise (1) the introduction, (2) outline of standards 
and functions, (3) the library and the curriculum, (4) the library 
and the student, (5) administration of the library program, (6) 
the new library program at Menlo, and (7) selected basic principles 
for a library program. It is unusual to discover a questionnaire- 
based study which is so readably rendered as this one is. 

In sum (and one is tempted far to exceed present limits with 
direct quotation), the study recommends an envisioning of the 
library program in terms of the whole school and its particular 
educational aims, with emphasis upon the co-operation of librarians 
and instructors, and upon the increased participation of the students 
themselves not only in the actual use of library materials, but also 
in certain phases of administration. Our hard-pressed watch- 
words integration and correlation receive concrete and honest con- 
sideration which each should explore for himself in the light of his 


own situation. 
* * sd x » 


“Every librarian should be a bit of a printer.”’ As a seasonal 
farewell, removed from the vexatious realm of pedagogics, let us 
leave on the bibliothecal cracker-barrel a note about the new edition 
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of Dr. Lehmann-Haupt’s splendid little guide to books about 
books, now entitled Seventy Books about Bookmaking (Columbia 
University Press, $1.00.) Typophiles, or those who wonder about 
building up a graphic arts collection for their libraries or them- 
selves, will find here their most reliable guide, amply provided with 
annotations and a nice piece of bookmaking in itself. 


— GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Modern Languages 
MopeErN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
April, 1941 

C. N. Staubach, Propaganda in General Language Tezts. It 
seems that general language texts often assume a bias for or against 
the study of foreign languages themselves, although foreign lan- 
guage teachers have been chiefly responsible for the interest in 
this type of study. Whatever the purposes of the general language 
may be, it seems most unreasonable that it should decry the study 
of any language. “General Language” is a term without meaning 
unless supported by a language in its associations and relations 
with other idioms. 

Mr. Staubach analyzes the various texts which have been 
published since experimental beginnings in 1926. He shows clearly 
that such texts and their corresponding courses justify themselves 
only insofar as desirable aims and practices are established without 
inserting special pleadings for or against the pursuit of this or 
that language study. 

E. L. Guerra, What Shall the Foreign Language Teacher Do 
About the Pupil of Lower Linguistic Ability? This is a very pertinent 
question and undoubtedly, as Mr. Guerra says, one which will 
become more pressing as time passes. He stresses the fact that in 
the secondary schools of the United States, the first task of the 
teachers is to teach students and not subjects. Since a large 
majority of our students are unable to acquire the various skills of 
the traditional foreign language course, it is imperative, in order 
that their education may have value for them as well as for their 
country, that courses be adapted to the abilities and interests of 
the pupils. If this is not done, all foreign language study may 
eventually be eliminated. Such are the facts as Mr. Guerra presents 
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them, and such they seem undeniably to be. No amount of moral- 
izing or idealizing will alter them. 

Mr. Guerra speaks at some length of the various methods that 
have been used to deal with this situation; and his citations indicate 
that the movement is gathering speed and power. 

The duty of American teachers is clearly to teach any student 
or group of students what they can learn and a way or ways to learn 
it. That those of lower linguistic ability should not be neglected 
is axiomatic in our democracy — and for two reasons, for them- 
selves and for the more able. The best way to assure the proper 
instruction of the linguistically able is to segregate them. Intensive 
language training should be reserved for them. If we insist that 
all be subjected to the same course, the conclusion seems inescapable 
— farewell to the study of foreign languages. 

This matter was a major concern of the meeting of the Modern 
Language Section of the Secondary Education Board in December, 
and concrete proposals were made and are to be found in the report 
of the committees. 

Again the subject arose, though incidentally, at the Modern 
Language Group meeting at the Secondary Education Convention 
in March, when Professor Horatio Smith spoke of and analyzed 
the report of the National Education Association on “What the 
High Schools Ought to Teach.” Mr. Smith felt, as did all who 
heard him, that the report was aimed at the students cf low I. Q. 
rating, and that the authors of the report seemed to forget the 
fact that there are students of ability in the United States. 

We shall have to adapt ourselves sooner or later to this move- 
ment, which if confined to the instruction of (for us — language 
teachers) students of low linguistic ability, is completely admirable. 
But, as has been said before, such methods of instruction will 
not satisfy the more gifted student. It is these latter whom we 
must protect. 

T. R. Palfrey, The Contribution of Foreign Language Study 
to the Mastery of the Vernacular. There is little scientific proof of 
the soundness of the deep conviction, felt by foreign language 
teachers in general, that the study of Latin or Greek or French or 
German is an aid to the mastery of English. In fact experiments 
and tests have often seemed to prove the contrary. 


Mr. Palfrey feels that one legitimate aim of foreign language 
study is this supposed aid to mastery of the vernacular, that we 
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should more intelligently plan our courses with that aim in mind, 
and that we should attempt with all our ingenuity and skill to 
devise tests which will more conclusively prove or disprove the 
rightness of our stand. 
— Harris H. Tuomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


Natural Science 
Elementary General Chemistry 
Hoce anp BicKEL 
(D. Van Nostrand Company) 

This book of about 600 pages satisfies the new College Board 
Requirements in chemistry and is divided into two parts. Part I 
comprises the first 12 chapters. In this section oxygen, hydrogen, 
water, carbon, fuels, formulas, equations and calculations by weight 
are dealt with. Throughout this section the point of view of the 
beginner has been borne in mind; descriptions are detailed, diagrams 
are plentiful, the chapters are summarized, questions and problems 
are numerous, and there is a set of review questions to be studied 
before proceeding to the more searching work of Part II. 

The second part (Chapters 13 to 26) is written for a more 
mature student. Ionization is discussed early and the modern 
theories are employed in the discussions of sulfur, the halogens, 
nitrogen and sodium. Numerous class demonstrations are de- 
scribed. These are written in small type so as not to break the 
continuity of the narrative. 

A section on temperature and heat precedes the oxygen chapter; 
a section on electrostatics precedes the discussion of ionization 
and a chapter on molecular motions and their effects lays a founda- 
tion for equilibria and reversible reactions. The last chapter is 
devoted to organic chemistry and deals with hydrocarbons, alco- 
hols, organic acids and carbohydrates. This is followed by a list 
of books for supplementary reading and also by numerous review 
questions and problems. 


Young Chemists and Great Discoveries 
James KENDALL 
(D. Appleton-Century Company) 
This book is a series of lectures delivered by Professor Kendall 
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to a juvenile audience at the Royal Institution, London, during the 
Christmas vacation 1938-1939. Professor Kendall emphasizes 
the prominent part played by young chemists in the development 
of the science. The greatest discoveries in chemistry, he asserts, 
have been made by young men and women. The book cannot 
fail to interest young students and should be on the shelves of the 
school science library. 
— Joun C. Hoae, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


Social Studies 


Labor and National Defense 
(Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 1941, 130 pp., $1.00) 

A timely study just off the press, this brief book is a survey 
of the special labor problems arising from America’s defense ac- 
tivities and a program for action. Made under the auspices of the 
Labor Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund, the book is 
in two parts; an objective fact-finding report by a special research 
staff, and a program prepared subsequently by the Committee, 
which includes William H. Davis, formerly chairman of the New 
York State Mediation Board, Leiserson of the National Labor 
Relations Board, Maclver of the Phoenix Hosiery Company, 
and R. J. Watt of the American Federation of Labor. 

The findings of the first chapter on Labor Requirement and 
Labor Supply are that while there is actually no general shortage of 
labor, there may very well develop particular shortages in certain 
trades and certain localities. The defense appropriations of 1940 
indicated an additional employment of not more than 3,000,000 
workers; although the expectations for 1941 and 1942 call for any- 
where from $20 to $30 billions, by no means will the total employ- 
ment for 1942 be necessarily twice as great. The doubling of ex- 
penditure will in part be accomplished by the diversion in existing 
plants from non-essentials to armaments. An increase of billions 
of dollars to the automobile industry may mean the transformation 
of automobile workers into aircraft and tank workers. Employed 
labor in armament production may increase by at least 5,000,000 
by 1942, but nearly half may consist of labor diverted from pro- 
duction of other goods. 

The prediction of increased labor between the fall of 1940 
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and that of 1942 is for 3,000,000 in each of armament production 
and consumer goods production. It is doubtful whether all em- 
ployables will have jobs by the end of 1942, since such men may 
be in the wrong localities and will not be moved, for a variety of 
reasons, to districts with scarcity of labor. Agriculture offers a 
considerable reservoir of unused labor — such that 2,000,000 could 
be drawn on without reducing agricultural production. Further- 
more, any difficulty in recruitment of new workers may result in 
the lengthening of the work week. 


The question of “general shortage” of labor has little actual 
meaning if this phrase means complete inability to secure additional 
man-hours of work, since there will be no such generals hortage. 
However, the real problem will be in meeting particular shortages 
such as may exist when workers with reasonable efficiency at a 
particular job cannot be recruited within a reasonable distance by 
the offer of attractive wages, or could be had only by taking them 
away from other jobs; and secondly, where the time required to 
train additional workers for the job is so long as to delay production 
schedules. 

On the labor demand side, three sources of information are 
available: Army Ordnance and Navy Shore Establishments; 
government Construction and Public Employment agencies for 
defense contracts; and the U. S. Employment Service for gencral 
private needs. The information on labor supply is far from com- 
plete, since it does not consider skilled workers employed outside 
their normal trade or provide complete enumeration of unemployed. 

The Committee then examines various methods of training 
for employment; separate plant training, government aids, and 
vocational school work. The last war showed the most effective 
training in “vestibule schools’ where workers were trained in 
the plant schools on machines and under conditions of the factory. 
The need here today is for co-ordination of effort. All such train- 
ing is generally in unskilled trades, whereas the real problem may 
develop in the skilled metal industries. It may be necessary to 
move the job to the man by decentralization into towns with idle 
plants and labor, and to increase the apprenticeship method during 
the next few months. 

The next major problem dealt with is that of Labor Standards. 
Already working hours have been lengthened, and will continue 
in various industries; if the labor supply is inadequate the issue of 
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to a juvenile audience at the Royal Institution, London, during the 
Christmas vacation 1938-1939. Professor Kendall emphasizes 
the prominent part played by young chemists in the development 
of the science. The greatest discoveries in chemistry, he asserts, 
have been made by young men and women. The book cannot 
fail to interest young students and should be on the shelves of the 
school science library. 
— Joun C. Hoce, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


Social Studies 
Labor and National Defense 
(Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 1941, 130 pp., $1.00) 

A timely study just off the press, this brief book is a survey 
of the special labor problems arising from America’s defense ac- 
tivities and a program for action. Made under the auspices of the 
Labor Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund, the book is 
in two parts; an objective fact-finding report by a special research 
staff, and a program prepared subsequently by the Committee, 
which includes William H. Davis, formerly chairman of the New 
York State Mediation Board, Leiserson of the National Labor 
Relations Board, MaclIver of the Phoenix Hosiery Company, 
and R. J. Watt of the American Federation of Labor. 

The findings of the first chapter on Labor Requirement and 
Labor Supply are that while there is actually no general shortage of 
labor, there may very well develop particular shortages in certain 
trades and certain localities. The defense appropriations of 1940 
indicated an additional employment of not more than 3,000,000 
workers; although the expectations for 1941 and 1942 call for any- 
where from $20 to $30 billions, by no means will the total employ- 
ment for 1942 be necessarily twice as great. The doubling of ex- 
penditure will in part be accomplished by the diversion in existing 
plants from non-essentials to armaments. An increase of billions 
of dollars to the automobile industry may mean the transformation 
of automobile workers into aircraft and tank workers. Employed 
labor in armament production may increase by at least 5,000,000 
by 1942, but nearly half may consist of labor diverted from pro- 
duction of other goods. 

The prediction of increased labor between the fall of 1940 
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and that of 1942 is for 3,000,000 in each of armament production 
and consumer goods production. It is doubtful whether all em- 
ployables will have jobs by the end of 1942, since such men may 
be in the wrong localities and will not be moved, for a variety of 
reasons, to districts with scarcity of labor. Agriculture offers a 
considerable reservoir of unused labor — such that 2,000,000 could 
be drawn on without reducing agricultural production. Further- 
more, any difficulty in recruitment of new workers may result in 
the lengthening of the work week. 


The question of ‘“‘general shortage’ of labor has little actual 
meaning if this phrase means complete inability to secure additional 
man-hours of work, since there will be no such generals hortage. 
However, the real problem will be in meeting particular shortages 
such as may exist when workers with reasonable efficiency at a 
particular job cannot be recruited within a reasonable distance by 
the offer of attractive wages, or could be had only by taking them 
away from other jobs; and secondly, where the time required to 
train additional workers for the job is so long as to delay production 
schedules. 

On the labor demand side, three sources of information are 
available: Army Ordnance and Navy Shore Establishments; 
government Construction and Public Employment agencies for 
defense contracts; and the U. S. Employment Service for general 
private needs. The information on labor supply is far from com- 
plete, since it does not consider skilled workers employed outside 
their normal trade or provide complete enumeration of unemployed. 

The Committee then examines various methods of training 
for employment; separate plant training, government aids, and 
vocational school work. The last war showed the most effective 
training in “‘vestibule schools” where workers were trained in 
the plant schools on machines and under conditions of the factory. 
The need here today is for co-ordination of effort. All such train- 
ing is generally in unskilled trades, whereas the real problem may 
develop in the skilled metal industries. It may be necessary to 
move the job to the man by decentralization into towns with idle 
plants and labor, and to increase the apprenticeship method during 
the next few months. 

The next major problem dealt with is that of Labor Standards. 
Already working hours have been lengthened, and will continue 
in various industries; if the labor supply is inadequate the issue of 
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overtime payment will become increasingly controversial. Con- 
sumption habits of the nation may change, largely because consumer 
goods industries may have to get along with their present plant 
equipment and thus set definite limits to consumer goods produc- 
tion in the visible future. Price changes generally will probably 
help the workers rather than middle class groups with fixed incomes. 

The third problem is that of industrial disputes. The Com- 
mittee finds that older unions tend to be more conservative. How- 
ever, while the number of union members today is three times that 
of 1917, the chances of peaceful settlement of disputes are not 
correspondingly improved, because the industries most directly 
concerned with national defense were almost non-unionized in 1917 
and are today only 30%-40% unionized, with aggressive organiz- 
ing campaigns in most of them. Here the chances for friction are 
many; the unions are formative; inexperience and old antagonisms 
hamper adjustment of grievances; machinery for voluntary ar- 
bitration is lacking, and strikes may very well result unless some 
agency outside the industry intervenes to facilitate a settlement. 

The fourth chapter deals with government agencies for media- 
tion and arbitration, discussing the abilities of conciliation boards, 
state labor relations boards, the experience of other nations during 
the last war. The Committee feels that the semi-compulsory 
methods of the United States are preferable to compulsory ar- 
bitration, but suggest that the informal methods of the Defense 
Commission are better than a formalized statute similar to the 
Railway Labor Act. 

The second section of the book is given over to Recommenda- 
tions of the Committee under the headings: Labor Supply, Labor 
Standards, Prevention and Adjustment of Labor Disputes, and 
Specific Recommendations. 

The real problem of Labor Supply is the need to direct every 
agency and effort to prepare the available supply of labor to meet 
possible shortages. There must be carefully planned collaboration 
in all phases of the training of workers, and an efficiently organized 
public employment system for the effective application of labor to 
defense production. The danger of competitive bidding by labor 
for higher wages must be mitigated by wider distribution of defense 
orders, sub-contracting and selection of plant location. Recruit- 
ing of labor other than in the locality in which particular plants are 
located should be done, as far as practicable, through the U. S. 
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Employment Service. Particular care must be exercised in neces- 
sary exemptions from military service, with some uniformly en- 
forced rules to prevent further depletion of skilled labor supplies 
available to defense industries. 


The Committee urges that no relaxation of legally established 
labor standards be contemplated, since without wholehearted co- 
operation between employers and workers, difficulties may arise to 
prevent the output of maximum effort. 

In their efforts to prevent and adjust labor disputes, it is the 
responsibility of management and labor to avoid interruptions in 
industry, and it is the responsibility of the government to make 
constructive contribution to the voluntary settlement of differences 
between them. Experience has shown that co-operation of labor 
cannot be gained by compulsion; strikes in democracies can only 
be prevented by agreement, not by law. Causes leading to dispute 
are today multiplied because of the pressure of greatly increased 
production; it is the obligation of the government to apply the 
pressure reflected in public opinion and in the attitude of govern- 
mental authorities, and there are several effective instruments 
available. It is strongly urged that collective agreements include as 
part of their covenant a clause to the effect that pending a new or 
renewed settlement, working conditions shall be maintained with- 
out change pending conclusion of a new agreement. 

Specific recommendations include the setting up of a National 
Defense Labor Policy Committee, in connection with the Office of 
Production Management, charged with the responsibility of ad- 
vising the Office of Production Management on all questions of 
labor policy affecting defense production; that it shall have equal 
labor and management representation; that it shall formulate a 
national wage policy for the defense period. 

There should be a Federal Emergency Mediation Board to 
supplement present government conciliation services. 

And lastly, there should be a concerted effort to incorporate by 
voluntary action in all existing collective agreements affecting 
plants engaged in defense production “(a) a specific covenant not 
to strike or lock out during the term of the agreement and to set 
up grievance machinery to settle disputes arising under the agree- 
ment . . . and (b) a further covenant that the working conditions 
established by the agreement shall be maintained without change 
and that there shall be no interruption of work during negotiations 
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for the renewal of the agreement; that any dispute which cannot 
be adjusted shall be submitted without interruption of work to the 
Federal Emergency Mediation Board, and that if the dispute 
cannot be settled by that Board and the parties are unwilling to 
arbitrate, and if the Board notifies the President that a stoppage 
would interfere with defense production, then the status quo shall 
be maintained and production continued for a specified time within 
which the President, by appointment of an ad hoc board or other- 
wise, may attempt a settlement of the controversy. 


— LEeonarp F. JAMEs, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
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Price List of Publications 


Definition of Requirements, with examinations of Non-Member Member 
previous year .... . . . . . « $0.35 each $0.20 
ME 6 a os ke ew eae ne ae .20 
French Vocabulary List. . ...4.2.2.2. i853 * 27 
French Book List . . ; = 55 
Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathe- 
matics (for past years, so far as they areinstock) .05 “ .03 
Bulletin—6 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent 2.00 per 10 
free to every active member school) . . .  .subscription each copy 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School . . .  .15 10 
Study of Health Procedures and tins Education  .15 10 
Survey of Modern Languages . . cs » a 1S 
Report of Modern Language Conference, 1940 ‘i. a 12 
Report of the Modern Language Committee (reprinted 
from Curriculum Report, 1933) . . . _ —_ -30 
Report of a Study of Secondary Curriculum (1932) . 25 -20 
*Bureau of Research Reports, 
1936 (Part I—Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll- 
taking, Faculty Retirements, etc.) . .  .50 25 
(Part II—Status of the Natural Sciences in 
the Private Schools) . . .... .60 30 
PartsI and II together . . 1.00 45 
1938 Study of Libraries in Schools of The Second- 
ary Education Board . . . 50 29 
1939 Report on the Status of Classics in Priv ate 
Schools . . . 30 20 
Report of a Conference of Natural ‘Silene Teachers, 
held in New York, November, 1936 . . . . 25 25 
A Classified Reading List for 7th Grade wa . -» ae 05 
Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books. . . ~ « <a 15 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books. . . 15 AZ 
Booklists of current publications (issued early j in May 
each year). Jr. Sr. Jr. Sr. 
The 1941 Lists—single copy . . .. . . .16 18 
Saecee . « « « s st oO UE lUlUDDlUD 
25-100 copies . .... Jl «413 any quan- 
100 or more. . . <a ° a tity 
‘*Newest Books” (supplementary lists issued carly i in 
December each year) 
yg ee ee 12 .10 10 ~ = .08 
Annual Report No charge 


*Eleven reports have been issued by the Bureau since its establishment in 
1926. Of the other eight, only enough copies are left for the office files. 











